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well. The husband would tend the horses and plow the fields; the wife would milk the cows and feed the chickens. Grandma was likely to sew, knit, and participate in the care of infants; grandpa would help repair equipment and furniture; and the children would collect the eggs and churn the butter.
It was only when production moved into factories and work, for the most part, became employment that the situation changed significantly. Adult men more often accepted jobs away from home. While this was also true for many poor women1 and even children, middle-class wives increasingly became facilitators of consumption rather than producers, and many working-class wives aspired to this role.2 The heavy burden these working women carried makes this understandable. It was then that the traditional housewife first came into existence.
Women's activities were increasingly confined to the care of children, the nurturing of husband, and the maintenance of the home (Degler,
1 As Scott and Tilly (1980) point out, young women of the working class were commonly expected to work and to turn over their earnings to the family. It was considerably less common for married women to work, but they generally did when the family was in urgent need of money.
2A broader and more reasonable concept of production would include many household activities. Economists have, in recent years, pointed out that combining purchased items with services to provide commodities for direct use is, in fact, a form of production. Sociologists have suggested (Berk and Berk, 1978:32) "the only difference between production and consumption is the 'timetable' on which utility is obtained. On the one hand, it is possible to obtain some satisfactions (and dissatisfactions) immediately through the performance of a particular activity. We normally call this consumption. On the other hand, it is possible to obtain utility some time after the commodities are produced. This is viewed as production."
Common usage, however, ignores these views. We all know that women who are asked
whether they work are expected to, and generally do, answer either "yes, I have a job,"
or "no, I am a housewife." For convenience the word "work" is often used in that sense.
The hidden rationale, not altogether unrealistic, implies that work and production refer
to activities that determine the socioeconomic status of the family. In earlier days, husband
and wife both were productive in this sense, each contributing to output in the family
enterprises. But with the Industrial Revolution came the loss of this production function
of the family (Kanter, 1977). It is now the earnings of the man (along with whatever
unearned income some families may receive) that determines the kind of house the family
will live in, the neighborhood where it will be located, the schools the children will go
to, and the amount of consumer durables and other goods the family can buy. The activities
of the homemaker, no doubt, make a great difference in the neatness within the house
and perhaps the yard. The homemaker also helps the children with homework, chooses
and maintains the durables, and makes the meals enjoyable occasions as opposed to simply
a way of filling the stomach. If she does well, life will be more pleasant for the family,
but it is the husband's job (or inherited wealth) that determines whether they are upper
class, middle class, or poor. The husband is the breadwinner, and how much of it he wins
is more crucial than the way the wife slices and serves it.